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ON THE LAW OF CONTRAST 



/^NE year after Hume had issued his 
^-^ revision of the "Treatise on Human 
Nature," Fielding's novel "Tom Jones" 
appeared, which critics consider as rank- 
ing with the best of the world's literature. 
With characteristic appreciation of spir- 
itual weaknesses, he desires to portray in 
his romance only "human nature." For 
this Fielding, who is not only a product 
of a joyous humanism founded on Aris- 
totle and Horace, but has also learned 
from Locke and Shaftesbury, is eminently 
fitted. If it were necessary to give an ex- 
ample of the deep influence exerted upon 
the man of letters by intimate philo- 
sophic study, we should point to Fielding, 
who, in "Tom Jones," paints accurately 
all the pecuharities of the, English na- 
tional character. The few borrowings 
from the Spanish-French "rogue novels" 
can be forgiven the otherwise original 
Englishman, as we pardon the German 
Eichendorff when he builds the " Life of a 
Ne'er-do- Well" on the same age-old mo- 
tif. 

It is therefore not remarkable that the 
satirical humorist not only makes his 
learned characters indulge at the slightest 
provocation in weighty discussions of 
questions of education, justice, and relig- 
ion, but also adds to each book of the 
work notes of his own in order to air his 
theories. 

Many a fine remark on aesthetics has 
thus found its way into the book. And 
Fielding, who cherishes the Aristotelian 
imitation-theory, discusses freely the 
preparation of the reader for the entrance 
of the hero of the drama. The means of 



preparing the reader depends upon the 
qualities of the character introduced. A 
tragic hero, whose bombastic speech re- 
sembles the tones of the trumpet, is ap- 
propriately led onto the stage amid the 
noise of drums and brasses; the tender 
passion of the lover is best accompanied 
by soft music. When an important char- 
acter must be introduced, it is best, says 
Fielding, to bring on the stage a great 
number of other characters in order to 
lead up to a chmax; or, figuratively, to 
have flower-strewing maidens precede him 
on the scene; and thus is produced the 
greatest possible eff'ect and a heightened 
idea of the person's dramatic value which 
raises him above any commonplace situ- 
ation. 

Thus he clearly enunciates that in dra- 
matic art one must not only use the pos- 
sible, that is, anything in the field of 
human experience; but also the likely, 
that is, the easily credible. Above all, 
the situation must be credible to the 
characters of the drama themselves, which 
demands of the author the keenest knowl- 
edge of human nature. As regards this 
point, the writer may use as much of 
the extraordinary as he desires. But 
as Fielding approaches Zola's theory, he 
expressly warns against unduly favoring 
ordinary, trite, hackneyed characters and 
situations. One is almost tempted to be- 
heve that he saw prophetically the mod- 
ern reportorial romance, for he names 
things here which are to be found in the 
columns of every local newspaper. 

In another explanatory essay Fielding 
has some fun with the arbitrariness with 
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which critics of aesthetics put iron-bound 
laws before him; laws which must be 
obeyed in all prosaic, comic, or epic writ- 
ing. . Thus he expresses his opinion of the 
law of unity between the place and time 
of the action; of the rule that the drama 
must have only five acts; and of the in- 
junction against the use of common ma- 
terial. Very accurately he points out 
that the true artist, through his experi- 
ence, sets up his own laws, which the 
critic must codify only. It is a histori- 
cally, emphasized nuiisance that, through 
these paper rules, men attempt to bind 
genius in chains, to exchange form for 
matter, letter for spirit; instead of estab- 
lishing laws on truth and nature. Field- 
ing does not recognize any difference be- 
tween aesthetic theory and aesthetic crit- 
icism. But he really does show such a 
difference when, in denunciation of the 
law-chasing scribblers, he sets up one law 
in the form of an aesthetic theory, in order 
to complete his interpolated essays, which 
in truth disturb the story. He calls this 
law a new vein of knowledge, which has 
already been discovered, but which by 
neither the ancient nor by the more mod- 
ern writers has been exploited. This law 
is the "contrast" which best demon- 
strates the beauty and dignity of a situ- 
ation and thus creates much which birings 
out for us the idea of beauty. 

The beauty of the day or of the summer 



is only imperfectly recognized without the 
terror of night or of winter. Ugly women 
are foils for the handsome; the painter 
uses contrast in his figures. And when 
Fielding maintains that to the comedian 
the pantomime seems serious, because 
comedians are boring to themselves, and 
that only through superlative boredom, 
namely, seriousness, may the harlequin- 
ade be made enjoyable, then he seems to 
strike to the root of contrast. 

So far as I have been able to find out, 
this is the first time that a theorist of the 
beautiful has realized the importance of 
the aesthetic contrast. It is not remark- 
able that the eighteenth century made the 
discovery. With the same justice with 
which we call it the pedagogic century 
we might call it the aesthetic. This is 
accounted for by the extraordinary pref- 
erence of the period for the isolated 
treatment of questions and especially for 
psychological theories. Toward the end 
of the century Lavoisier, the chemist, dis- 
covered the helpful effect of the optical 
contrast of darkness against light. And 
that it was an Englishman who, in his 
sphere, came upon the fact, is also hardly 
astonishing. Since Locke, the grounds for 
such thinking were fruitful enough; since 
the university at Cambridge and since 
Shaftesbury's investigations the oppor- 
tunity was ripe for such a theory of 

aesthetics. 

Adolf Dyroff. 
From Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik und 
Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, Stuttgart. 

(Translation, Lotus Magazine.) 



